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Many administrators throughout the 
country are currently developing pro- 
grams for gifted children. Other ad- 
ministrators are considering doing so. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
share with them the experiences of the 
authors in studying and working with a 
school and community program for gifted 
children which has been in progress for 
some time. 


Should Anything Special Be Done 
For the Gifted? 


There is considerable evidence that 
something should be done. However, there 
is a danger that such programs may be- 
come an educational fad. If a program 
is started quickly by administrative de- 
cree, or started simply because it is 
the popular thing to do, then it is 
likely that the real needs of gifted 
students will not be met. 


There is a greater danger though in 
assuming that present programs are ade- 
quate for the gifted and therefore doing 
nothing about them. Many colleges main- 
tain that average high school graduates 
of today are less well prepared than 
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those of 25 to 50 years ago, and this is 
probably true. Although this position 
may not be as much a criticism of pres- 
ent day curriculums and teaching methods 
as it is a reflection of a changed 
school population, it nevertheless pre- 
sents a challenge. Fifty years ago only 
8 per cent of the children of high 
school age were in high school and these 
were usually the superior students. To- 
day, a majority of those in this age 
group go to high school. These facts ex- 
plain the reduced average level of high 
school graduates but, at the same time, 
they emphasize the need for increased 
educational opportunities for the gifted 
who, 50 years ago, were receiving a 
larger share of time and attention in 
the schools. 


Further evidence comes from the gifted 
student himself. Only one-fifth of the 
top-ranking students interviewed in a 
typical high school indicated that they 
were enjoying school and getting a lot 
out of it. The other four-fifths made 
comments like the following: 

To be honest, I don't study. Most of the 
teachers like to lecture and want the students 
to do certain things. We learn what the teacher 
wants us to do and do it for him, but that's 
about all. We make good grades, of course. 


For the past six years the Quincy 
Youth Development Commission, sponsored 
by the Committee on Human Development of 
the University of Chicago, has worked in 
Quincy, Illinois, developing school and 
community programs for gifted children. 
A program for the prevention of delin- 
quency in maladjusted children is also 
being developed. During the years of its 
operation, the Quincy Project has ac- 
quired a national reputation for leader- 
ship in the education of gifted children 
and of maladjusted children. 
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Something should be done to provide 
greater challenge to such students. 


What Kinds of Programs Should 
Be Attempted? 


Many words have been written for and 
against enrichment, segregation, and ac- 
celeration as methods for educating the 
gifted. There is no conclusive proof 
that any one of these methods is better 
than the others. Some studies are under- 
way at the present time, however, that 
may help determine in what school situ- 
ations and at what ages the various 
methods are most effective. Research 
evidence to date seems to show that all 
of these methods can produce better edu- 
cation for the gifted when given an 
adequate trial. It is wiser at this time 
to approach the question of method with 
an open mind rather than to commit the 
program in advance to any one method. 
Each type of program has its advantages 
and disadvantages. 


Enrichment has the advantage of bene- 
fitting not only the gifted but all 
students and it is less disruptive of 
the total school organization. It does 
require, however, an upgrading of teach- 
ing methods and materials in all class- 
rooms and thus active involvement in the 
program by all members of the teaching 
staff. The greatest shortcoming is that 
the poorer teachers will find it diffi- 
eult to change sufficiently to accommo- 
date the extra demands. Thus, many su- 
perior students will still be neglected. 


Segregation or Special Grouping can be 
accomplished quickly and easily. Groups 
of gifted children can be organized and 
given special instruction without in- 
volving many people. Care must be taken 
to avoid having the participants in such 
groups labelled "the brains," but this 
danger is frequently overemphasized and 
can be controlled through the attitudes 
of the teachers. Experiences in such 
schools as the Science High School in 
New York, and in such classes as the 
major work classes in Cleveland show 
that specially grouped students can go 
farther and faster and deeper than those 
in the usual classroom. A disadvantage 
of grouping is that it may be used only 
to increase the burden of work to which 
the gifted child is subjected. In guard- 
ing against this a great deal of care 
must be exercised in selecting meaning- 
ful materials and in dealing construc- 
tively with them. 


Acceleration has been in disfavor for 
some time, but several recent studies 
seem to indicate that this attitude is 
not entirely warranted. A program of 
this kind necessarily involves a careful 
investigation of each student. It has 
the advantage of being applicable to 
almost any system, but it has usually 
proven inadequate because it includes so 
few students. Larger numbers could be 
introduced into this program, however, 
through such techniques as permitting 
early admissions to kindergarten on the 
basis of psychological examinations. At 
the upper grade levels also, recent 
studies like that of the Ford Foun- 
dation! indicate that superior students 
benefit from accelerated programs. 


Regardless of the kind of program fol- 
lowed, adequate counseling services 
should be provided for gifted students. 
These students not only need help with 
the personal problems common to all stu- 
dents, but they also need additional 
help in identifying their special abili- 
ties, planning special courses, and find- 
ing financial help for going to college. 


What Are the First Steps? 


1, Begin with a study of your system. 
A group of teachers and principals who 
are already interested in the problem 
are probably the best people to conduct 
the study. Perhaps some interested pa- 
rents would also be helpful. Gifted 
children of different ages should be 
interviewed to ascertain their needs. 
Their parents and teachers should also 
be interviewed to see how adequately 
these needs are being met. The superin- 
tendent must see that the necessary 
time, authority, and resources are pro- 
vided to do the job.” Eventually the 
study should be reported to the entire 
faculty for its suggestions and criti- 
cisms. From these beginnings should come 
plans that can be tried experimentally. 


2. Start some experimental projects. 
Different departments can and should be 
encouraged to develop different pro- 
grams and methods which can later be 
compared. As long as the educational 
growth and welfare of the children re- 
mains paramount little harm is likely to 
come from such competition within the 
system. The administrator must give such 
projects his personal interest and ac- 
tive support and provide adequate finan- 
cing so that the various techniques are 
fairly tested. 
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3. Evaluate your experience and revise 
the program as you proceed. The learning 
from one program should always be util- 
ized in new programs. Different depart- 
ments or schools, however, should not be 
held to the particular plans or stand- 
ards of another. While coordination 
is important for sharing experiences 
and preventing duplication, freedom is 
equally important for developing differ- 
ent programs appropriate to different 
situations. Half-hearted interest, arbi- 
trary vetoes of suggestions, or regimen- 
tation of ideas by the administrator is 
likely to stifle further progress. The 
program can also fail if pushed too fast 
by the administration without the under- 
standing, approval, and cooperation of 
principals and teachers. Efforts are 
most likely to be fruitful when inter- 
ested individuals in the schools are 
evaluating their present offering and 
planning for needed changes, and when 
the administration is actively support- 
ing and encouraging this type of evalu- 
ation and experimentation with funds and 
resource personnel. 


What Principles Should Be Observed? 


1. Base your program on the needs of 
children. In a discussion of principles 
and methods of educational programs it 
is easy to lose sight of the children we 
are trying to serve. Many questions can 
be answered by obtaining a more accurate 
picture of the thinking and feeling of 
the children. 


2. Educate your staff and your commun- 
ity to the needs of the gifted. Some of 
the greatest hindrances in working ef- 
fectively with the gifted are the mis- 
conceptions held by the public and even 
by educators. For example, it is often 
said that special grouping of gifted 
students is "undemocratic." While it is 
undemocratic to force children into spe- 
cial classes, it is in the best demo- 
cratic tradition to select individuals 
for special purposes. Democracy does not 
mean that children, all of whom are dif- 
ferent, should be treated the same; 
rather, that all children should receive 
the kind of instruction which is most 
meaningful to them. We practice special 
ability grouping in all parts of the 
school program except the intellectual 
area. We segregate the superior athletes 
on varsity teams, the superior musicians 
in bands and orchestras, and the su- 
perior leaders in the student council. 
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As adults we segregate ourselves into 
special groups in our churches, clubs, 
and social circles. Children of high 
intellectual ability should likewise be 
given an opportunity to benefit from 
the stimulation of association with 
their mental peers. 


It is sometimes said that ability 
grouping is harmful to students in that 
children in special classes will develop 
superiority complexes and snobbishness. 
This thinking assumes that children 
in regular classrooms are unaware of 
individual differences, whereas common 
experience indicates that children are 
keenly aware that some are brighter 
than others, some better athletes than 
others, and some happier than others. 
Furthermore, pupils are frequently 
grouped within regular classes in terms 
of their abilities in reading, arithme- 
tic, and the like. Special grouping can 
develop snobbery, but this usually does 
not happen because children recognize 
and understand their differences, and 
because the teacher by her attitude sets 
an atmosphere of acceptance of strengths 
and weaknesses. In fact, there may be a 
greater danger of snobbery developing 
for a superior child in a regular class- 
room where he consistently surpasses his 
classmates in all that he undertakes 
without becoming aware of some of his 
limitations. 


Teachers frequently comment that 
bright students stimulate poor students 
to work harder. This may be true if the 
differences within the class group in 
intelligence and social development are 
not too great. In the usual classroom, 
however, there is such a large range 
that the low ability students are usu- 
ally crushed, not challenged. Parents 
and teachers who are aware of these 
problems are more likely to support a 
special program for gifted students. 


3. Have a systematic program for 
tdentifying gifted students. If the 
gifted are to be given special help, 
giftedness must be defined and selection 
procedures established.? The definition 
of giftedness should be determined by 
the community in cooperation with the 
school. It is highly probable that po- 
tential giftedness is much more preva- 
lent than is realized. It may be charac- 
terized by a high level of general in- 
telligence or by special abilities not 
necessarily associated with a high I.Q. 
Whatever identification procedures are 


used they will have to be repeated at 
various grade levels in order not to 
overlook the many children who move into 
the school system each year. Children 
differ in their rates of development 
also. One child may manifest his gifted- 
ness at an early age, while another may 
wait until he reaches his teens. An 
open-ended and continuing program is 
thus necessary. 


An identification program may depend 
in part on teacher judgments, but ob- 
jective tests and procedures should also 
be used to avoid overlooking some chil- 
dren. Too often the teacher's own socio- 
economic background, his training, and 
experiences may cause him to ignore 
gifted children who come from environ- 
ments substantially different from his 
own. Here the administrator can fill a 
key role, for it is his responsibility 
to ensure that all potential talent has 
an equal opportunity for development. 


A word of caution is necessary! Be 
sure that you have at least tentative 
plans for a program before you start the 
identification process. Too often good 
‘intentions begin and end with the tests 
in the office files. It is discouraging 
for all concerned to identify giftedness 
without utilizing the test results as 
quickly as possible. Furthermore, until 
a program is decided upon the criteria 
for test selection cannot be determined. 


4. Keep the program flexible. There is 
a popular misconception that all bright 
students need the discipline of going 
through the regular courses, even though 
it be drudgery for them. What we know of 
the learning process, however, indicates 
that learning does not take place most 
effectively through discipline or drudg- 
ery. There is no surer way to destroy 
the incentive to learn. Our present cur- 
riculum is not so perfect that we should 
not depart from it; neither should all 
students be expected to progress through 
it at the same rate. Rather, materials 
and methods should be developed in terms 
of the situational requirements of the 
talents of the students. This means dif- 
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ferent provisions for different stu- 
dents. The lock-step arrangement of age- 
grading must frequently be circumvented 
if the students are to develop at their 
maximal rate. 


5. Identify and select capable teach- 
ers for the program. The ability of the 
teacher to help the child develop the 
best that lies within him is the most 
important qualification in selecting 
teachers for the program. The ability to 
challenge, encourage, and free the stu- 
dent is more pertinent than brilliance 
or achievement in a subject. It is un- 
likely, and unnecessary, that all teach- 
ers will possess the intelligence and 
other abilities that some of the stu- 
dents will possess. 


Conclusions 


All children are entitled to a program 
which provides optimal opportunities for 
development. Many gifted children are 
lost for advanced education through 
school experiences which are negative 
and frustrating. 


We may well learn through working with 
both the gifted and the retarded child 
that we are, in fact, developing methods 
and materials which are applicable to 
all students and beneficial to the en- 
tire educational program. This requires 
that we be creative, as well as criti- 
cal, in our approach to the problems of 
learning. If we are to make a signifi- 
cant improvement in our service to chil- 
dren, we too must grow and develop in 
the process. 
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